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Ministry of Laity in Economic Life 

“The Christian layman is a priest before God because 
he recognizes that God has made this world; that in all 
the intricate interplay of human vocation there is not a 
single honorable calling that does not serve God by help- 
ing to keep the world going—the same creation that God 
is continually pouring His own life into,” said Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, in an address on “The Ministry of the Laity 
in Economic Life,” on the occasion of the 10th anniver- 
sary of the National Council’s Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, held in New York, October, 1957. 
The full text of Dr. Fry’s address appears in a pamphlet 
under the same title, available through the Department 
of the Church and Economic Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Dr. Fry presented “thoughts on the implications of the 
Incarnation, of the Orders of Creation, and of the Uni- 
versal Priesthood of Believers.” These, “once compre- 
hended and accepted with a willing heart, will lay a strong 
foundation not only for agreement among ourselves but 
for constructive action in the years ahead.” 

The doctrine of Creation is usually declared as the 
basis of Christian programs in relation to economics, 
Dr. Fry noted. He submits, however, that economic 
problems are affected “far more profoundly” by the In- 
carnation. “The whole life of God forever—to eternity—” 
became “intertwined with the complex life of man.” When 
Christ “took upon Himself the form of a servant, He 
assumed that character to retain it through all eternity.” 

“All of this means in simplest terms that God intends 
to involve Himself—and so to involve His people—in 
every part of the warp and woof of the life in which 
mankind is set. And much of that in our day, as we all 
dearly realize in this room tonight, consists of our daily 
occupations and is to be found in the intricate interplay 
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of all the forces that go to make up, to sustain the possi- 
bility of, the livelihood of us all. In other words, when 
we are dealing with economic life we are dealing with 
something holy—something in which God is involved, 
from which He Himself cannot extricate Himself, nor 
ever intends to do so. And, if that be true of God, the 
same is true of His body—the Church. 

“The Church always defaces itself, it always denies 
God when it seeks to set itself apart from the world in 
which it exists; when it makes itself a place of refuge, a 
citadel with high walls inside of which men can hide; 
when it allows shut doors to close out any part of the 
life of men.” 

Thus the church “has to speak on economic questions 
from time to time.” Individual Christians themselves 
should do the speaking. When they keep silent the church 
must speak. The church also at times reenforces the views 
of concerned individuals. “The minister and the layman 
are not different from one another in this respect.” 

The Orders of Creation constitute the second great 
doctrine that is interpreted. God created the several orders 
of the world. He created the state “and gave the state 
as much divine authority, as much right to respect because 
of its divine origin, as He did to the Church itself.” Like- 
wise the economic society comes from God. “The state, 
the Church, economic society impinge upon each other.” 

Theologically speaking, “the orders of creation are 
intended to interact—the one upon the other.” However, 
the church of Christ may not be used as an instrument of 
partisan forces in the economic order. 

“The universal priesthood of all believers” is a doctrine 
usually interpreted too narrowly, with reference only to 
the belief that there need be no intermediary between 
man and the Throne of Grace. There is a “stirring corol- 
lary’—man must serve directly as a priest among his 
fellow men. This is a meaning that has frequently escaped 
us in all the recent discussions of vocation. 

At the last meeting of the Lutheran World Federation 
a study group submitted a thesis that was not accepted 
as presented. Dr. Fry quoted it as it was originally 
written: 

“In and through our calling we serve God. When 
Luther says that the woman who sweeps the floor serves 
God as well as the minister serves Him when he preaches 
the Gospel, he does not refer to her doing the work in 
such a cheerful and Christian spirit that it becomes a 
witness; rather it is a service to God because God wants 
the floor clean. He cares for His creation.” 


Dr. Fry concludes: “We have been called; we have 
been put each in his place in God’s creation; to labor 
conscientiously, intelligently, cooperatively under His 
eyes.” 
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Chamber of Commerce Convention 


“It is most probable that the fateful battles of the cold 
war will, in the foreseeable future, be fought in the eco- 
nomic and subversive arenas,” said Allen W. Dulles, 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency of the federal 
government, in an address before the delegates to the 
46th annual convention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in session in Washington, April 28-30, 
1958. Mr. Dulles thought that a general war would prob- 
ably not occur, but that rapid Soviet economic progress 
now posed the most serious challenge to the United States. 

The Soviet leader, Khruschchev, has recently said that 
the emphasis will be, “Let us trade.” “Today the Soviet 
Union . . . is directly challenging the United States in 
the fields of industrial development and foreign trade and 
aid as well as in military matters.” 

“The economic challenge is a dual one. They are setting 
goals for their own domestic production to compete di- 
rectly with our own and to quote their words, to get 
ahead of us ‘in the economic race.’ The other phase of 
their challenge is through their foreign economic penetra- 
tion program. ... 

“The Soviet economy has been growing, and is ex- 
pected to grow through 1962, at a rate roughly twice that 
of the economy of the United States. 

“Tt is to this base that Moscow is adding its foreign 
economic penetration deals designed to wean to its camp 
the uncommitted and newly developing areas of the world. 
It is important to note . . . that Soviet credits and grants 
are not limited to those countries where there is an early 
prospect of acceptance of Communist doctrine. Of the 
$2,000,000,000 of development and military aid extended 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc over the last three years—and 
this is exclusive of intra-bloc aid which is a substantial 
drain on the Soviet economy—large sums have gone to 
countries which are not in the Soviet camp.” 

In the newly developing nations of the world, “the 
drive for economic betterment has become a crusade,” 
Mr. Dulles said. Among these people Soviet economic 
overtures have had “a particular appeal.” 

“Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this 
country has ever faced in time of peace. As this challenge 
is very largely based on the economic and industrial 
growth of the Soviet Union, it is one which concerns very 
directly the business leaders in our country.” 

A book, Policy Declarations, published annually by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, is described 
as “a guide to where business stands on national issues, 
and what business recommends should be done.” “Its 
declarations reconcile the best thought of the business 
community as expressed through the committees of the 
National Chamber and expressed as policy by the mem- 
bers of the National Chamber at its annual meeting. It is 
the Chamber’s basic reference in all its testimony before 
Congress and in all of its programs of action... .A 
policy declaration expires three years after adoption unless 
reaffirmed.” 

Among the numerous statements adopted during recent 
years are the following: 

“Compulsory unionism interferes with the free and un- 
coerced choice of employes with respect to self-organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. Employes should be free 
to join or not to join a labor organization. Their right to 
work should never be dependent upon union membership. 

“The states and the local school districts should accept 
full responsibility for the financing and direction of public 
schools. Federal financing leads to federal control. . . . 
The Chamber reaffirms its faith in the wisdom of the 


separation of church and state. . . . Religious institutions 
contribute vitally to the life of the nation and can best 
continue to do so by remaining free from administrative 
and financial ties with governmental agencies. 

“Private ownership of housing, whether for rental or 
for owner occupancy, is a basic principle in our economy, 
There should be no further federal appropriations or 
participation in the financing of public, subsidized hous. 
ing. Shelter requirements of needy families in housing of 
acceptable minimum standards should be taken care of 
by the state and local governments. .. . 

“The national interest in the provision of an adequate 


nationwide airport system justifies reasonable federal aid 


for this purpose... . 
“Because of the importance of the Interstate Highway 
System, the federal government should continue to assume 


primary responsibility for financing modernization of this } 


system.” 

The Chamber favors continuation of the “ship operat- 
ing subsidy . . . on essential trade routes in order to 
achieve parity with competitive foreign operating costs,” 

The Chamber also favors continuation of the “ship 
construction subsidy” currently provided by law so as to 
“achieve parity by covering the entire excess cost of con- 
struction of vessels in American shipyards over the fair 
and reasonable estimate of cost as determined by the 
Federal Maritime Board of a vessel of comparable ca- 
pacity and utility constructed in a foreign shipyard. ... 

“The stockpiling of strategic and critical materials 
should be continued. However, stockpile goals should be 
restricted to foreseeable mobilization requirements. These 
goals should not be set or adjusted for social or economic 
reasons.” 

Amendment of the Federal Employment Act, so as to 
make stable living costs as well as maximum employment 
a basic goal of national government, is advocated. 


Chambers of Commerce and Education 


Spokesmen of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States state that they oppose federal aid for education, 
and that the Chamber believes that education should be 
supported at state and local levels. The National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C., recently 
included a question with respect to support of public 
education on state and local levels by Chambers of Com- 
merce in a questionnaire sent to “officers of local and 
state teachers’ associations and consultants to the Defense 
Commission.” The replies were summarized in the De- 
fense Bulletin, issued by the Commission, December, 
1957, from which we quote: 

“The first thing that is clear is that if the Chamber 
of Commerce does support public education, it doesn't 
begin to make the effort on either the local or state level 
in support of education that it makes in opposition to 
education on the national level. It is an impressive fact 
that the greatest number of educational leaders who 
responded to the questionnaire did not know what posi- 
tion the Chamber of Commerce took on important local 
and state support for education.” 

“On the state level, of those Chambers whose position 
was known,” many more opposed bills granting needed 
support to public education than favored them. [217 
Chambers opposed, and 125 supported measures. ] 

“On the local level, of those Chambers whose attitude 
was known to educational leaders, three times as many 
supported financial support for the schools as opposed 
it.” [366 chambers supported, and 118 opposed measures.] 
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Manufacturers’ Policies 


A code of ethical standards adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York, was made public, May 19, 1958. The code 
includes brief statements on obligations of management 
to stockholders, competition, monopoly, followed by rela- 
tively lengthy standards on employer-employe relations. 
In a foreword to the code it is declared that both industry 
and labor have “obligations to the general public, to people 
as individuals, and to the nation’s economy, which should 
be recognized and, when necessary, given precedence over 
their Own organizational interests.” Excerpts from the 
text follow: 

“Individual freedom and the security of the individual 
stem directly from God and we should guard these gifts 
as Our most precious possessions. .. . 

“It is the duty of management to conduct the enterprise 
so as to render sound service, protect the principal, and 
produce a fair average profit, with consideration at all 
times for the human tactors involved, and for the public 
interest. 

“lffective, free and open competition is the basic regu- 
lating and directing force in our economy. It serves the 
public interest and provides products to consumers at the 
lowest possible prices... . 

“Those individuals who, through no fault of their own, 
are unable to provide for themselves should be given 
adequate help in such a way as not to diminish their in- 
dividual sense of responsibility for their own welfare. . 

“Employers should strive for efficient production and 
high output to make possible the payment of good wages 
and salaries, with incentives to encourage superior per- 
formance. ... 

“Freedom of speech for both employers and employes, 
as protected by the constitution, should not be impaired. 

“Every employe and prospective employe should be 
free, without coercion or intimidation from any source, 
to join or not to join a labor organization and to maintain 
or discontinue his membership and participation in its 
activities. 

“Where a collective bargaining arrangement exists, the 
interests of the public, the employer and the employes may 
best be served when the bargaining negotiations are con- 
ducted between the employer involved and the voluntarily 
chosen local representatives of his employes. 

“Collective bargaining should be in good faith and both 
parties should work sincerely to make such bargaining 
effective.” 

The Association also reprints in its document portions 
of the ethical practices codes of the AFL-CIO which were 
reviewed in this Service, January 25, 1958. 


“Policies on current problems,” as adopted by the Board 
of Directors of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, are documented in a booklet, Jndustry 
Believes. Some 3,500 of the 21,500 members of the Asso- 
ciation are serving currently on policy committees which 
develop recommendations for consideration by the Board. 
“A two-thirds vote of the Board is required to adopt a 
policy recommendation, which then stands until modified 
by subsequent Board action.” In this review, reference 
can be made to only a small proportion of the statements. 

Federal “subsidies should not be used as instruments 
of federal policy,” except in certain circumstances for 
national defense. If the free market is found inadequate 
to secure production needed for defense and security and 
if a subsidy is deemed necessary, “it should be used only 
with proper safeguards written into the law against ex- 
cessive payments and other abuses,” and should be kept 
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in effect only so long as need exXisis. “I 

The NAM opposes the use of federal power in de- 
veloping the resources of river valleys through Valley 
Authorities, with no mention of any specific valley. It 
opposes federal aid to areas in economic distress, and 
federal aid to the states for education. 

The NAM approves, in the interest of national defense, 
“the program of stockpiling of certain strategic materials.” 

The NAM “has never adopted any position as to indi- 
vidual tariff rates and has no current policy as to other 
matters.” 

In February, 1957, the Board of Directors adopted a 
resolution on “the clergy,” including the following: “The 
clergy are a bulwark tor fostering and preserving the 
spiritual values inherent in our traditional American way 
of life and in perpetuating the sanctity of the individual. 
. . . Recognizing religion as an indispensable element in 
human affairs, businessmen should continually exchange 
views with religious leaders on problems which affect 
industry.” 

At the 62nd Congress of American Industry, con- 
vened in New York, December 46, 1957, by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Ernest G. Swigert, 
president of the Association, delivered the “keynote 
address.” The theme of the 1957 Congress was “Govern- 
ment for the People.” Mr. Swigert, president of Hyster 
Company, Portland, Ore., stated that the indifference of 
the people was mainly responsible for various “drifts” 
toward concentration of governmental power and control. 
These drifts include emphasis on national government 
rather than on state and local governments, increasing 
emphasis on the executive branch of the government, and 
“distortion” of the Supreme Court so that it becomes “an 
instrument of social change.” Mr. Swigert stated that the 
American people were drifting toward “absolute regi- 
mentation of their daily lives.” 

wel 


Farmers Union Action Program 


“We shall support federal and state legislation and 
local laws and policies to improve and protect the family 
farm,” reads the first sentence of section one of the 
“Action Program 1958,” adopted by the annual convention 
of the National Farmers Union in session at Denver, 
Colo., March 17-20, 1958, as reported in National Union 
Farmer, Denver, April, 1958. 

“A ‘family farm’ is an agricultural production unit 
that can be efficiently operated by a typical full-time farm 
operator family that furnishes most of its labor. Our 
nation should move rapidly away from absentee owner- 
ship of farms and industrial-type farm operation. 

“We shall continue to oppose by all means at our dis- 
posal the trend toward vertical integration controlled by 
off-farm interests. We shall particularly emphasize posi- 
tive efforts of family farmers to obtain greater control 
over the financing and management of the processing and 
marketing of farm commodities. 

“However, we see no practical possibility for family 
farmers to acquire the bargaining power required to earn 
and receive a parity of income except through authoriza- 
tion and protection of the federal government. 

“Farmers need government programs to obtain an 
equality of bargaining power in the commodity and credit 
markets of the nation and the world. Farmers do not now 
have fair bargaining power under the existing market 
structure. Lack of bargaining power makes it impossible 
for farmers to earn and receive a fair share of national 
income.” 

_ The Farmers Union, known as a “general” farm organ- 
ization, was organized in 1902. Its early leaders called it 
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a “School in cooperation.” Many strong cooperatives for 
marketing and purchasing have been encouraged by the 
Farmers Union. 

In specific resolutions in 1958, the Farmers Union 
favors various means for expansion of consumption of 
farm products, including a national food allotment stamp 
plan for low-income families and enlargement of the 
federal school-lunch and milk program to include every 
“non-profit school, summer camp, and day nursery.” A 
long-range program to expand farm exports is recom- 
mended. 

The larmers Union favors decentralization of industry 
and support of small business. It opposes “‘so-called ‘right- 
to-work’ legislation” and supports “expansion of mini- 
mum wage legislation to cover all employes.” 

It calls for “lower tax burdens for small business and 
low- and middle-income families”; for “legislation to stop 
monopolistic mergers and to break up existing powerful 
combinations of economic strength. 

“The increasing concern that church groups have shown 
for the family farm is most encouraging. We desire to 
cooperate with church groups in a continuing application 
of religious and ethical principles to the great agricultural 
policy issues of the day. 

“We shall oppose every proposal and all forces and 
personalities which seek to abridge, abrogate or eliminate 
any of our civil rights and liberties, or by intimidation 
to drive the people or their voluntary organizations from 
the full exercise of civil rights and liberties.” 

The Farmers Union favors federal aid for elementary, 
secondary and higher public education “completely safe- 
guarded to preserve local control.” It favors strengthening 
of federal rural electrification programs. 

The Farmers Union favors a stronger United Nations, 
and adoption by the nations of a plan for reduction of 
armaments’ expenditures by ten per cent, the savings to 
be devoted one-half to tax reduction and the other half 
to international development programs to move surplus 
foods to hungry people and to increase the food supply 
of the nations in need. 

The Convention, attended by some 1,200 persons, 
honored former President Truman who delivered one of 
the addresses. Speakers were generally critical of the 
Eisenhower-Benson farm program. James G. Patton was 
re-elected president of Farmers Union. 


Declaration on Foreign Trade 


The 44th National Foreign Trade Convention, meeting 
in New York, November, 1957, adopted a Declaration on 
International Trade, available from National Foreign 
Trade Council, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., which 
included the following : 


“Now more than ever, the economic well-being and 
security of the United States and other free nations re- 
quires a high and rising level of international trade. As 
regards the United States, a large volume of international 
trade serves to ensure the availability, on the most favor- 
able terms, of strategic materials and other products essen- 
tial to its military security and to the expanding require- 
ments of its economy. It also provides broader outlets for 
the products of American farms and factories, and thus 
enhances the prosperity of our country. 


“A high level of international trade confers reciprocal 
benefits on the people of other countries. It leads to in- 
creased production and employment and improved living 
standards. It enlarges the opportunities of industrially- 
advanced nations to expand their exports of capital goods 
and other products, and thus provides them with the 


means to acquire raw materials and other goods which 
they may need or desire from abroad. 

“In the case of the less-developed countries, a large 
volume of international trade enables them to sell more 
advantageously in international markets the raw materials, 
foodstutfs and other goods which they produce. It thus 
permits them to acquire from the industrialized countries 


capital goods and other products necessary to develop their F 


economies, raise living standards and achieve the economic 
diversification which is their best means of protection 
against fluctuations in the world prices of raw materials, 

“For all of these reasons, the Convention stresses the 


need for a multilateral trading system conducive to the f 


expansion of international trade. As a means toward this 


end, the Convention recommends continuation of the > 


Trade Agreements Program, with adequate authority to 
safeguard vital interests of domestic American industries 
in line with the national interest.” 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


“Every means should be used to eliminate the excessive 


accumulation of surplus agricultural production, to restore 
the farmer’s freedom to grow crops he chooses, to allow 
prices to respond freely to supply and demand, and to 
reduce costs of these programs to taxpayers,” declared 
the voting delegates to the 39th annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation held in Chicago, the 
headquarters of the Federation, December, 1957. The 
delegates represent the state bureaus. 

“The further centralization of power and authority in 
the federal government and the apathy of the American 
people to this trend are among the greatest dangers 
threatening our Republic and the American way of life.” 
This trend, “if left unchecked, will lead to socialism and 
thus to communism. 

“Agricultural programs designed to serve the best 
interests of farmers must provide for at least” [among 
others]: Expansion of research and education; improved 
techniques in production, marketing, processing, and 
distribution; “recognition of, and consistency with, the 
law of supply and demand in any price support program 
that may be employed”; foreign policy objectives con- 
sistent with domestic price support programs; adequate 
credit and electric power; conservation of resources; 
assistance to operators of uneconomic farm units “to make 
adjustments.” 

Price supports by government can “facilitate orderly 
marketing of farm commodities.” However, “policies de- 
signed to improve real farm income must not draw ex- 
cessive resources into agriculture, create unmanageable 
surpluses, misdirect utilization and consumption of farm 
commodities, or cause artificial prices to be capitalized into 
land values.” “Where price support and production ad- 
justment programs are used they should be designed to 
facilitate orderly marketing rather than to guarantee un- 
realistic prices.” 

As for the soil bank, results “have been disappointing.” 
The Farm Bureau recommends that emphasis be placed 
on “the conservation reserve approach; that payments be 
increased sufficiently to encourage farmers to shift more 
acres to grass and trees; that “no harvesting or grazing 
be permitted on any land in the soil bank”; that existing 
limitations on payments to individuals be removed; that 
“a special effort should be made to encourage farmers to 
put entire farms in the conservation reserve.” 

The AFBF favors “the long-term extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act.” It asks that technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries “be continued 
as an important part of our foreign policy,” recommend- 
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ing that emphasis be placed on encouragement of indus- 
tries abroad “rather than on agricultural development.” It 
favors putting technical assistance into a distinct category 
separate from military aid, and that economic aid (also 
to be kept separate) should emphasize loans rather than 
nts. 

" a number of actions on labor-management relations, 
the AFBF recommends that “no person be deprived of 
his right to work because of membership or lack of mem- 
bership in any organization”; it opposes industry-wide 
bargaining; it asks for legislation to prohibit secondary 
boycotts and picketing in order to force recognition of a 
union; and favors application of the anti-trust statutes 
to unions. 

Schools can be most effectively financed through use of 
state and local funds. ‘“‘We oppose any further liberaliza- 
tion of Old Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits.” “We 
oppose further federal appropriations for library services.” 

Charles B. Shuman, who was re-elected for a two-year 
term as president of the Federation, stated in an address 
that the organization has favored a process of step-by-step 
return “to relatively free prices, with production decisions 
being made by farmers, as being the best policy,” it is 
reported in the AFBF’s Official News Letter, December 
16, 1957. 

“This year of 1957 has been one of abundant agricul- 
tural production and a continuation of the relatively un- 
favorable income position that farmers have experienced 
since 1947, except for the Korean War,” he said. Farmers 
have been adversely affected by high costs and reduced 
prices for their products, while other sections of the 
economy are generally prospering. 

“There are no panaceas,” Mr. Shuman said. “It would 
be a sad day for American agriculture if we permitted 
politicians to get into a position to control net farm in- 
come through a compensatory income payment plan. 

“We do have the favorable factors of a very rapidly 
expanding population and an unprecedented high level 
of consumer purchasing power. The most important de- 
cision yet to be made is whether to initiate sound long- 
term policies or to continue to resort to political nostrums.” 

Among legislative steps, Mr. Shuman recommended the 
following: “Move at once to discontinue the use of price 
supports as a means of fixing prices of basic commodities 
and return to the use of price supports as a safeguard 
against extremely wide fluctuations.” 

Among those honored by the AFBF with an award for 
“distinguished and meritorious service” to agriculture in 
the United States was Senator James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi. 


The National Grange 


“Farmers are defenseless against the administrative 
pricing of industry and the collective bargaining of labor,” 
because agriculture is “inadequately organized,” the Na- 
tional Grange declared in its 91st annual session, held at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., November 11, 1957. The Grange 
has headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 

Efficiency in production by farmers has “provided an 
essential basis for development of the United States as 
the greatest industrial power in history,” but “agriculture 
has not been efficient . . . in developing its own economic 
strength or in protecting its own interests.” “Net farm 
income has been dropping—from $17,700,000,000 in 1948 
to $11,600,000,000 in 1956,” this when there have been 
high business profits, industrial expansion, increasing 
wage levels for labor, and “the highest standards of living 
yet attained by consumer citizens anywhere.” Farmers 
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are “subsidizing the consumers of America. 

“It is the position of the National Grange that farm 
commodity programs should be developed—commodity by 
commodity—to meet the unique production and market- 
ing requirements of each commodity and serve the best 
interests of the producers of such commodity, .. . 
Changes in price-support levels, alone, will never adjust 
production or the volume of marketing sufficiently to 
produce important income benefits for producers. Neither 
do we believe that operation of the law of supply and 
demand by itself will serve to increase commodity prices 
and raise net farm income. 

“We hold that producers in the best and earliest tradi- 
tions of democratic American government should use 
government to help them do together what they cannot 
do alone or without government.” What is needed, in 
short, is “farmer-managed commodity programs.” 

There is also need for continuation of closely related 
programs, approved by the Grange in previous years, as 
follows : 

“Expanded and effective research in agricultural pro- 
duction, marketing, and in the industrial use of agricul- 
tural products. 

“Expansion of foreign and domestic markets by every 
possible means. 

“Credit, educational, and other aids to help maintain 
family farms. 

“Special assistance to farmers and part-time farmers 
earning sub-standard incomes, through such programs as 
rural and area development programs. 

“Maximum effective and continuing programs for the 
conservation and development of land, water, and related 
resources. 

“Price-support programs for commodities when needed 
in order to prevent ruinous price declines.” 

In the course of a long statement on cooperatives, the 
Grange stated: “We endorse and support marketing, pur- 
chasing, and service cooperatives because by so doing we 
help to reduce the spread in the prices between what is 
sold at wholesale from the farm and what has to be pur- 
chased at retail in the market.” 

The Grange favors more adequate appropriations than 
Congress has recently made for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; “federal aid for local public schools, only 
when adequate safeguards to assure local control are 
provided”; improvement and continuance of all public 
school hot lunch programs; the “right-to-work” laws. 

The Grange opposes “importation of displaced persons 
beyond established immigration quotas” and urges “maxi- 
mum consideration to a diversity of skills and back- 
grounds, including a large percentage of agricultural 
workers from European countries. 

“We plead for moderation and deliberation in settling 
segregation problems in an atmosphere of charity and 
Christianity.” 

In the Master’s Address, Herschel D. Newsom, master 
of the National Grange, noted that “agricultural output 
per worker had jumped by approximately 60 per cent in 
the last 15 years.” Thus “fewer and fewer people are 
required to feed and clothe this nation,” and farmers “are 
releasing more and more of America’s manpower for pro- 
duction and distribution of nonfarm items. .. .” Also, 
vast numbers of people in urban employment are making 
homes in rural areas and are sometimes turning farms 
into rural residences. The Grange, Mr. Newsom said, has 
a rural as well as an agricultural aspect. He urges the 
Grange “more vigorously to fill the organizational need 
of this increasingly important segment of American 
society. 
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“When the Grange was born on December 4, 1867, 
agriculture in the United States consisted of millions of 
independent private enterprises, even as it does now... . 
The farm home is at once the seat of the farm business 
operation and the living place . . . for the family.” The 
agricultural way of life is unique, he said, and it is the 
business of the Grange to consider both the contributions 
of this family business and the effects upon it of changes 
“in production, in transportation, in international com- 
merce and world politics... .” 


AFL-CIO 


At the second convention of the American |*ederation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, held 
at Atlantic City, December, 1957, 908 delegates from 129 
unions, 34 state bodies, and many local bodies, adopted 
some 150 resolutions. The Convention expelled several 
constituent unions because they failed to meet the ethical 
standards set forth in the Al*L-CIO constitution and a 
series of codes of ethics, as described in this SERVICE, 
January 25, 1958. By this action the AFL-CIO loses about 
ten per cent of its constituent membership. “Throughout 
many of the sessions the ethical practices issue had been 
paramount,” it is stated in an article by Henry C. Fleisher 
in AFL-CIO News, official weekly publication, Washing- 
ton, December 14, 1957. 

“The general economic climate has been deteriorating,” 
one resolution reads, ‘and a decline in business activity 
is often reflected in tighter bargaining conditions. But the 
very fact of an economic slackening makes it doubly im- 
perative that unions gain sizeable wage increases to bolster 
consumer buying power and thereby provide a needed 
stimulation for an upturn in the economy. 

“We are secure in the knowledge that success in vigor- 
ous bargaining efforts will benefit the well-being of all 
the nation by contributing to the achievement of a dy- 
namic, expanding balance between greater productive 
power and greater purchasing power.” 

Labor will “continue to vigorously support corrective 
measures to restore and to raise the income of all who 
work in agriculture.” “If the policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration are not quickly reversed, family type farm- 
ing as the basic pattern of American agriculture will be 
destroyed. . . . We seek an American standard of living 
for the farm proprietors who by their skill, labor, and 
investment produce our food and fiber. In particular we 
wish to aid the family-operated farm through measures 
to increase its efficiency and its income so that the inde- 
pendent farmer may efficiently compete with corporation 
farming and may remain the dominant producer in Ameri- 
can agriculture. Furthermore, we must raise the living 
standards of those who work in industrialized agriculture 
for sweated wages under inhuman conditions, today the 
most exploited segment of the labor force.” 

Redoubling of efforts to organize the unorganized 
workers of the nation was urged. Every union was asked 
to engage in mutual aid in organizing efforts. “Cooperative 
and mutual efforts in organizing will contribute to the 
greater strength and solidarity of the trade union move- 
ment and redound to the greater welfare of all workers.” 
It was stated the AI°L-CIO had won 60 per cent of more 
than 7,000 elections held in various establishments to 
determine the representation desired by the employes. 
AFL-CIO organization efforts were handicapped, it is 
declared, by the policies of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, in which “property rights became more important 
than human rights.” 

The Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, stated that 
he would not support legislation to enact a national “right- 


to-work”’ measure, and would not favor extension of the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws to labor beyond the 
extent to which they may presently apply. He said he 
would support efforts to obtain a law requiring strict re 
porting of the finances of unions and of all welfare and 
pension plans, a proposal also favored by AFL-CIO. The 
Secretary also said the Kisenhower Administration would 
seek amendments to the national labor laws establishing 
restraint in certain types of “organizational picketing,” 
Officials of AFL-C1O expressed themselves as “very 
skeptical” with respect to anti-picketing laws. 

The AFL-CIO is officially opposed to the right-to-work 
laws. It approves the general purposes of Senator Me. 
Clellan’s committee investigating improper activities in 
labor-management relations, but insists that the Committee 
has been “soft” on erring employers and opposes “all 
proposals which under the pretext of protecting workers 
seek to weaken unions or to undermine them.” “The 
AFL-CIO has demonstrated its irrevocable determination 
to eradicate any and all corrupt influences,” it declares, 

The AFL-CIO strongly favors federal aid for public 
schools; more liberal social security benefits—about ten 
per cent above present levels; extension of the federal 
reciprocal trade program. 

Accepting re-election as president of AFL-CIO, George 
Meany said in part, reflecting on this Convention’s ex- 
perience : 

“The important thing about it is that we have demon- 
strated that we are reluctant to throw people out of the 
house of labor. We do it only when there is no other 
way. We do it in the full knowledge that it presents 
dangers to us, but with the complete conviction that in 
the long run labor will be better off for what we have 
done here. . . .” 

Labor is called upon to “stick to its knitting, stick to 
the simple purposes of the trade union movement—build 
on... achievements of the past ... in the American 
old-fashioned way. 

“You organize so that workers can collectively impress 
the fact on the employer that they are entitled to a fair 
share of the wealth produced by their system, by invest- 
ment capital, management, employer, and labor. We have 
no argument with the system. We just want our share, 
because we know the system cannot continue to work 
unless we get our share. 


“If we organize well, if we bargain well, we will build 
up the standards. From those built-up standards will flow 
the benefits to the community, to society as a whole, to 


the nation as a whole; and finally to all free peoples in 
all parts of the world.” 


Union Favors Research on Automation 


One labor union has voted to allocate $1,000,000 of 
its funds to study ways and means of increasing automa- 
tion in its industry, if industry will put up a similar 
amount. Leaders of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, with some 35,000 members, believe that automa- 
tion creates more jobs, it is reported in an interview 
with Edward Swayduck, president of Local 1 of the 
union, in New York Hearld Tribune, October 18, 1957, 
written by Robert A. Bedolis. 


Mr. Swayduck is quoted as saying that the lithographic 
industry, doing a business of $1,000,000,000 a year, “his- 
torically owes its livelihood to the development of labor- 
saving presses and other equipment.” He says that the 
industry now spends about $80,000 a year on research, 
but he hopes that the management will match the union’s 
offer to spend $1,000,000 for research on automation. 
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“Corporations of Conscientious Men” 


“I am convinced that a great deal of the animus against 
business is due to misunderstanding rather than malice,” 
said Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the American [ron 
and Steel Institute, New York, at the annual meeting of 
the National Petroleum Association, held at Atlantic City, 
September 11, 1957. Most of the attacks, thinks Mr. 
Fairless, are “based on facts which no longer apply.” 
Whatever the past may have been, the businessmen of 
Mr. Fairless’ acquaintance do not want “to return to the 
‘good old days.’ ” 

Businessmen do have regard for their social responsi- 
bilities. Why? There are a number of reasons, and all 
intertwine. “Corporations . . . are made up of people. 
People with consciences shaped by the simple, humane 
principles of our Western culture and Judaeo-Christian 
faith.” And managers “must balance the interests of many 
groups of people—both within and outside the corpora- 
tion.” Teamwork is essential. Planning for the long pull 
is required. And group opinion is “likely to reflect an 
awareness of the power of ‘public opinion.’ 

“Personally, I cannot conceive of such a thing as ‘cor- 
porate conscience’ just as I find it a little difficult to 
visualize a corporation ‘soul.’ To me, souls and consciences 
are reserved for human beings. But, I think it is perfectly 
proper and reasonable to accept the idea that there are 
‘Corporations of Conscientious Men.’ Most of us, I believe, 
would agree that this phrase is useful—even if we decide 
that men act conscientiously because it is in the corpora- 
tion’s enlightened self-interest to do so. Self-interest, in- 
deed, is a strong, practical reason for the growth of social 
responsibility on the part of the corporation. But, among 
my reasons it is in second place. .. . 

“Of course, it is ‘public opinion’ that has triggered 
every change in the law designed to enforce social respon- 
sibility on the part of the corporation. I know that it is 
unnecessary for me to recite all the ways in which a cor- 
poration is restrained today from acting the way one did 
fifty years ago or the way a corporation of fifty years 
ago differed from the one fifty years before that. 

“A quick glance back through business history shows 
us that society’s attitudes brought great changes from 
generation to generation in the way a corporation behaves. 
These changes usually have resulted in limiting the free- 
dom in which the corporation operated. Over the years, 
people became increasingly aware that what a corporation 
did could have profound effects on others far removed. 
And so, laws were passed because public opinion at the 
time decided that laws were needed... . 

“Public opinion has been shaken by a national airing 
of some malpractices on the part of some . . . labor leaders. 
The tide is turning against them in much the same way 
that public pressure earlier helped bring about changes in 
those ancient abuses of power and wrong practices of 
corporations of the past. 

“Today public opinion is an even more potent force to 
consider than in the past. We live in an age of highly 
skilled communications. To the modern corporation this 
means that the gold fish bowl in which it lives has a clear, 
clean glass at all times. The American people expect 
information on what the corporation is doing and how it 
conducts its affairs. They also are ready to exercise their 
‘right’ to impose a corrective on any policies or actions 
they disapprove. .. . 

“Let me summarize my reasons: 

“Underlying all the reasons I have used here is the 
basic fact that times have changed. A great spokesman of 
the 18th Century once said, ‘. . . we must all obey the great 
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law of change. It is the most powerful law of nature and 
perhaps of its conservation.’ 

“Over the years the large corporations have changed 
with the times. Our economic system has changed, too. 
And, the things that the American people expect of big 
enterprises have changed. The large corporation today 
is viewed as much more than an efficient economic instru- 
ment capable of delivering more goods to more people 
than ever before. 

“Because its actions affect so many people, the large 
corporation has moved to the center of our society. We 
are primarily an industrialized country and there are 
some authors that even say we live in a ‘corporate society.’ 
In any case, management of a large corporation has be- 
come aware that the large corporation must live up to the 
social responsibilities that the people of our time expect 

“Tinally, I would say that the single most important 
reason why a corporation weighs its social responsibilities 
equally on the scale with the economic goes back to that 
which is within all of us—something, I believe, Crawford 
Greenewalt referred to once as an ‘obedience to the unen- 
forceable.’ 

“T would call it the certain and strong knowledge that 
as men we were put on this earth to do all that we can 
to leave it a little better than when we got here. There is 
nothing high-falutin’ in this, just the normal human urge 
within all of us to do right as God gives us the power to 
see the right. And, it is in this way more than any other 
that men in corporations are moved to do right, not 
merely because it is required, but because it is right. 

“As I look about our business scene today, I see so 
many evidences that corporations—large or small—do 
strive to act with proper regard for their social respon- 
sibilities that I think we, as a nation, can be proud to 
claim that we do have ‘Corporations of Conscientious 
Men.’ ” ‘ 


Financial Contributions by Wealthy Persons 


“Many wealthy people give very little to charity ; about 
44 per cent of the sampled group give less than 2 per cent 
[of adjusted gross income], although they were in the 
90 per cent tax group, in a position to give dollars that 
cost them only ten cents. 

“A small group of wealthy persons give extremely 
generously, averaging more than a tenth of their adjusted 
gross incomes. It is the heavy contributions from this 
small group that keep up the general average for high- 
income groups as a whole.” 

These are statements made by F. Emerson Andrews, 
director of The Foundation Library Center, New York, 
in an article, “The Poetry of Science,” in The Saturday 
Review, New York, October 5, 1957. The generalizations 
quoted above are from the illustration of the thesis that 
“statistics are the poetry of science.” “When we begin to 
reduce knowledge to statistics, organize it in tables, check 
and double-check it, work out relationships, we are doing 
something remarkably akin to handling the rhythms and 
rhymes of poetry.” Mr. Andrews, known as a skilled 
statistician, is author of thorough works on American 
philanthropy. 

The statistics, with which Mr. Andrews has been “play- 
ing,’ and which illustrate his thesis, come from the 
Treasury Department of the U.S. They are tabulations 
of 2,658 tax returns of persons who reported in 1949 
adjusted gross income of $455,000,000, and contributions 
totaling $22,000,000, or 4.9 per cent of their income. 
These persons all reported adjusted gross incomes rang- 
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ing from $150,000 to $200,000 in 1949. Numerous studies 
have indicated that people in general give in contributions 
about two per cent of adjusted gross income. On the 
face, the table simply indicates that high-income groups 
reported contributions far above the general percentage 
for all income groups. 

Then Mr. Andrews began a series of refinements. Out 
of the 2,658 persons, 28 reported no contributions at all. 
A total of 1,072 persons, each reporting less than $3,000 
in contributions, gave less than two per cent of adjusted 
gross income. Hence Mr. Andrews radically revises the 
“prose statement, ‘Wealthy people give generously to 
charity,” and writes the sentences quoted at the begin- 
ning of this review. 

Mr. Andrews then goes on: 

“This small exercise in statistics, which actually shed 
new light on one aspect of philanthropy, is presented here 
as an example of the way statistics often trigger the 
deeper thinking and fresh formulations which make 
science creative. With tongue only partly in cheek, one 
might venture a rash assertion. The creativity is due to 
the impediments and hesitations introduced by the statis- 
tical data, and is not necessarily related to accuracy! 

“Of course, I think accuracy of the utmost importance. 
Every possible effort should be made to obtain, and then 
to check and double-check, every relevant fact. Serious 
error can spring from inaccurate data. But my point is 
something else. 

“Science has sometimes been defined as organized 
knowledge. But creative science springs not so much from 
a body of organized knowledge (which also is a definition 
for an encyclopedia) but from the process of organizing 
knowledge. Creativity is a living thing, the result of a 
process; and the process may be of more importance 
than the inert factual data with which it must deal.” 

Mr. Andrews finds value in “subconscious appraisals” 
in the processes of the social sciences. 


“Christ and Celebrity Gods” 


Malcolm Boyd, prior to his ordination to the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal Church in 1955, had a career as a 
writer, producer, advertising man, and publicist with 
many Hollywood connections. 

Since his ordination, he has used his knowledge of 
mass culture for the benefit of the church and has striven 
to prevent the misuse of mass media techniques. (Mal- 
colm Boyd’s first book, Crisis in Communication: A Chris- 
re was reviewed in this Service June 22, 

In his most recent book, Christ and Celebrity Gods: 
The Church in Mass Culture (Greenwich, Conn., The 
Seabury Press, 1958. $3.50), he analyzes the cult of 
celebrities, “the Hollywood ‘religious’” movie and par- 
ticularly Mr. De Mille’s $13,500,000 The Ten Command- 
ments, and “realism and religiosity.” He concludes his 
work with a chapter entitled “What Is Christian Interpre- 
tation and Witness ?” 

Mr. Boyd does not discuss these subjects solely in the 
abstract. Throughout the book he uses concrete examples. 
Celebrity gods such as Marilyn Monroe, Liberace, and 
Elvis Presley come under examination as do certain of 
the church celebrities. We also find analyses of films like 
Lust for Life, War and Peace, the Great Man, Baby Doll, 
as well as dozens of “religious” films such as Going My 
Way, The Bells of St. Mary’s, A Man Called Peter. 
Many references to plays, newspaper reviews, and state- 


ments by secular and religious leaders about various 
movies and plays are used to develop the thesis of the 
author. 

Mr. Boyd believes that “much contemporary, creative 
work in the theatre, cinema and novel is asking the basic 
questions about life’s meaning and end.” The subjects 
dealt with by these mass media forms provide “negative 
witness,” or mass preoccupation with sin and social decay, 
In short, the theatre, cinema, and novel are engaged in 
“the proclamation of a state of life outside the acknowl 
edged grace and sovereignty of God.” 

The Christian and the church must bridge the gap be- 
tween theology and life. The church must “listen to the 
world as well as speak to it... . The church must first 
know the questions being asked . . . before it can give any 
intelligible answers. . . .” 

Creative mass communication media pose great ques- 
tions of contemporary life and confrontation with these 
questions can be a religious experience. “Yet,” Mr. Boyd 
observes, “if it is a religious experience for man to dis- 
cover the dynamic question—in the theatre or novel or 
movie—it is a Christian experience for him to discover 
the answer to the question in the Word of God.” 

Mr. Boyd has written a controversial book. He has been 
critical of the ends of mass media and the means used to 
obtain them. This criticism has been applied to both the 
secular and religious world. At the same time, he has 
made useful suggestions concerning what the role of the 
church and Christians should be, and he has certainly 
provided an education for those who have not studied or 
even observed closely the Hollywood technique. 

Mr. Boyd believes that “Our Christian purpose is to 
preach the Word of God, to baptize culture (as well as 
babies), to bring others to Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
Living as we do in the age of mass culture, new and 
startling weapons and techniques for evangelism are ours 
for the asking. Indeed, such entire areas as the world of 


TV and the press are to be claimed for the lordship of 
Christ.” 


The Neglected Migrant Worker 


Migratory farm workers do essential work in agricul- 
ture but receive few of the governmental and community 
services of the nation, it is stated in a publication, Migra- 
tory Labor Camps in the Community, issued, 1957, by the 
American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 37, IIl. 
This is a report issued only to subscribers to the Society’s 
planning advisory service on an annual basis. 

The school, medical, and housing facilities of the 
migrants are inferior to those available to others in the 
nation. Migratory farm workers are employed in nearly 
every state of the nation, and all levels of government 
are responsible for serving these neglected people. 

Local governments should at least offer a minimum of 
service in health, welfare, and education, it is recom- 
mended in the report. Planning agencies should provide 
for camps for migrant workers. State governments should 
have powers to regulate camps, their size, density, area, 
water supply, and sewage disposal. The federal govern- 
ment should give adequate information concerning em- 
ployment opportunities and wage rates. 


Next Issue 


The next issue of this Service will be dated September 
13, 1958. 
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